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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO A LADY. 
Iho gent her common. place book to the author for a contribution. 


Anp dost thou then request a lay 
From one to thee unknown ? 
One, who without that kindling ray 
Which bright inspiring eyes convey, 
Could never wake a tone ? 
Alas! the heartless lines I trace 
Will have no charms for thee ; 
For if Peru’s untutored race 
Had never seen their god’s bright face 
How cold their prayers would be. 
"Tis true that Fame, in brightest dye 
Her magic pencil dips, 
lo paint the mental » = I prize 
Reflected from thy speaking eyes 
Or warbled from thy lips ; 
But, ah! however bright we own 
The portrait all admire, 
Che fair original alone 
Could waken feeling’s purest ton¢ 
From my neglected lyre. 
When thou wouldst catch the dewdrops, shook 
From fancy’s glittering wing, 
Let thy own hand present the book, 
{nd with thy own bewitching look 
Inspire the bard to sing 


STANZAS. 


Vhough milder skies allure thee henc: 
And smiling native scenes invite, 
Where fancy to thy view presents 
A glowing picture of delight ; 
No fiow’ry vales nor verdant scene 
So sweet a fragrance can impart, 
As friendship’s tender ever-greens 
Nourish’d by memory in the heart 
Tn ours those plants shall ever bloom 
Freshen’d by teardrops of regret 
While one sweet hope will light the gloom 
The hope that thou wilt not forget. 
But re friends and joys efface 
The forms of those thou leav’st behind 
O let the humble lines I trace 
Recall the picture to thy mind. 





POPULAR MORAL TALES. 


THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 
BY A PHYSICIAN 


Most happy metaphorsis ! in which 

The film of error that did blind my judzme 
And seduced understanding is removed 

W hat sacrifice of thanks can I return 

Her pious charity *''—Massinger 


imone the families in the neighbourhood of my residence, 
vhom I was in the habit of attending in my professional 
apacity, was that of Mr. Evelyn, a retired merchant. 
sisted of himself, Mrs. Evelyn, and two daughters, Mary and 
Eliza. The elder of the young ladies, whom this narrative 
particularly concerns, combined with an unusually sound 
understanding and quick perception, an enthusiasm of cha-| 
racter and simplicity of heart, which rendered her more inte- 
resting, although she could not have been more amiable, than| 
her younger sister 
Were I in need of a heroine for a romance, and were de- 
sirous of clothing her in every attribute of beauty, my recol-| 
lections of Mary Evelyn should furnish me with materials 
for the picture. Even at this remote period, for it is some} 
years since I first saw her, her form is floating before my} 
mental vision in all its freshness and beauty, as when I beheld! 
her before she became a wife. I shall not easily forget her :| 
her slender yet exquisitely proportioned form, her beautifully | 
arched eyebrows, her light blue eye, her round and polished | 
forehead, her cheek, which nature had tinted so slightly ; aud 
her smile, too, that would have won a kingdom, are all within | 
my mind’s eye in the vividness of their reality. 
Among the aspirants to Mary’s favour, a Mr. Melvin and | 


It con-! 


iif 
( The former gentleman was of an elegant and commanding || however, in the course of a few months afterwards, spared 


___ |} figure, master of most of the external accomplishments which || the mortification of witnessing the transfer of 


attention 


| pertain to gentility, and, withal, possessed that encyclopedical || which she could not but fee! were justly due to her; for hv 


| 


|| sterling acquirements. 


lin his attentions to Miss Evelyn ; watching all her looks, and || gardless of the anxiety 
anticipating all her wishes, and, from a desire to please, rather ||!" fact, his conduct at last assumed the character of col 
than any intention of appearing what he was not, conforming | neglect of one of the loveliest and most amiable women in 
|} 80 clusely to her habits in many points, where they were dis- || Creation ; and he thus sacrificed to the empty admiration « 


| 


| similar in their tastes, as almost to deceive himself into a con- 


| viction that there was a perfect sympathy between them 


i 
These advantages and his powers of pleasing, which were 


really of no ordinary cast, coupled with an unblemished re- 
|| putation, and flattering prospects in life, might well render 
jhim the object of favour to a woman of more fastidious taste 
jthan even Mary Evelyn. 

| Mr. Landen, although decidedly inferior to Mr. Melvin in 
interesting 


|i personal appearance, was nevertheless a very 
' 


|, Young man. His complexion was pale, but his eye was dark 
}and penetrating, and his profile I have rarely seen equalled 
|| for correct beauty ; it was a perfect study for an artist. Mr 
| Melvin’s face glowed with the hue of health, and his restless 
blue eye imparted to it a perpetual vivacity 
jjalthough I have seen it lit up by an animation of which it 
|| scarcely appeared susceptible, was, in its general expression, 
jjof a calmer and more quiescent kind than Mr. Melvin’s 
|| Although Mr. Landen’s manners were decidedly those of a 
ligentleman, and were distinguished by an urbanity which 
could not fail to propitiate all who were acquainted with him, 
ithe natural thoughtfulness of his disposition rendered him 
|| less generally observant of those little attentions to which the 
| fairer sex conceive themselves, and by acclamation are allow 


led, to be entitled. Independently of this, although his admi 
jration of Miss Evelyn was as ardent as his respect for her 
|| was deep, he possessed a sensibility of a somewhat mortid 
a repulse abhorrent to him 
bolder rival 


|| kind, which rendered the idea of 
|and tended to check those advances in which hi 
| anticipated him 
| ‘These circumstances will enable us, without reflecting upon 
|the lady’s discernment, to account for the failure of Mr. Lan 
den’s suit, and the success of Mr. Melvin’s; to whom, with 
| the full consent of her family, and amid the congratulations 
| of her friends, she was united 

Mr. Landen had a mind too exalted to be reached by so 
grovelling a passion as envy; but the blow was too much for 
hin, and he left the 

That Mr. Melvin 
jaltogether unconnected with any sordid views, was never 
doubted 
in which she moved; he saw rank and riches suing for her 


he 


her accomplishments, and her talents ; 


country shortly after the marriage 
sought the hand of Mary from motives 


He saw her the pride and the flower of the circle 


| favour, and heard every tongue eloquent in her praise ; 
admired her beauty, 
jand, in thinking that he loved her, he was not, by thousands, 
the first person who has mistaken the passion by which he 
|has been actuated ; and, iv an instance like the present, has 
| confounded love with an ambition to possess what was coveted 
by so many, and thus to achieve a triumph over his competi 
j tors for the prize. 
; It may be inquired, who shall presume to judge between a 
|man’s actions and his heart, and decide on which of these 
|motives has influenced him in such a matter? The te 
jan easy one. Love, if it be sincere, having obtained the prize, 

jis happy in finding it all that it had imagined of its value. | 
| Ambition, equally eager in the pursuit, is limitless, and passes 

on from one conquest to another 

Thus it happened, that, although Mr. Melvin's vanity was 

gratified in exhibiting the envied attractions of his wife to the 

admiration of his friends, and the gaze of the world, the gra- 

tification ceased with the novelty; and a year had barely 
elapsed, from the time of their union, ere Mrs. Melvin found 
that she had not so much of her husband’s society as she 

possessed in the early days of her marriage; that he went 

out very frequently without her; and, in those parties to) 





description of knowledge, which, embracing a great variety of || seldom or never went out with her 
| subjects, with little profundity upon any, gave him, in pott || 
of conversational talent, a great superiority over men of more 
He was most assiluous, nay, devoted, 


Mr. Landen’s, | 


st 1s/) 


very rarely spent at 
evening at home; and, when he did, the reserve of his mat 


He woul’ 


utterly re 


|}ner plainly indicated that it was irksome to him 


return from his parties at all hours of t ht, 


w2 nig 


is protracted absence would create 


the world, and to worse than idle pleasures, a being who had 
resigned all the world for him 
nt 


When a woman who, i e generous confidence whic! 


ever characterizes her love, has intrusted her hay piness to on 


ld 


' 
with whom she deemed it would be secure, finds that she has 


been betrayed, there is something so terrible and overwhelm 


ing in the discovery, that lunguage is altogether ina lequat 
to the description of her fe: ge 

Poor Marvy felt the misery of her situation t it full extent 
for there were those who took care that she should not con 
tinue in irnorance mn her husband's faults, but enter 
tain a due sense of her injuries Vhere are some parent 


who, forgetting that their authority over their child cease 


with ber marriage, and merges in her husband, are pe 
petually interfering in the concerns of her family; and, a 
ower which is usurped is usually abused, most general! 


} augment domestic dissensions, if they do not originate them 
|| Mrs. Melvin’s parents were of the number of those 
the counsel her to upbrai 
\|her husband for his treatment, and to ie 
|| were pleased to designate a 


misere 


|| ble comforts rs,” and were first t 


t it with what the 
becoming spirit, 
! 


Out upon such meddlers! The knowledge a woman po 
sesses of her husband's errors beyond what she ean correct 
heaven knows, is superfluous; and thankle is their offic: 
that would tell her of them 

Mrs. Melvin did not fail to show a “ bee ing spirit’ up 
the occasion; but it was spirit of health,” not the “ gob 
lin damned,” whose name is legion, for it pervades, noi one 


bx 
iwiul dissensions between them 


family, alas! but many, making a hell where there should 


heaven, and producing thos 


whom heaven has j 1, by which they forfeit the respect of 


ine 


their children, incur the ridicule of the world, and bris 


scanda] upon the religion they profess to venerate 
But Mrs. Melvin needed not to be reminded of her hu 

band’s errors: she had long known and wept bitterly over 
them. She mourned over the crushed hopes of her young 
heart, and she mourned also for hi but she knew that th 
voice of upbraiding had few charms to win him back from the 
perik path into which he had strayed ; and that to fill hi 
home with complaints w not calculated to make him seck 
it the oftener. She did not, however, trust to the uncertaiz 
deductions of human reason as a rule of conduct. She looked 
to Him who is a guide and a counsellor in every difficulty, 
ind a comforter in every affliction ; and who not only point 


out the path in which we should walk, but supplies us wit! 
a powerful motive for She had pledged herself a 
His altar to adhere to her husband in sickness; and his was 
for it was that of the soul. She 
cate herself from her situation 
distressing as it was, without violating the law of her Maker 

and deeming that a plain indication of His will that sh 


should suffer, she needed no other motive for patience, 


pursuing it 
indeed a grievous sickness 


knew that she could not extri 


But, although all her actions bore the stamp of strong r 
ligious principle, there was no parade of it. Her virtues were 
unobtrusive ; like the lily, the emblem at once of her beaut 
and humility, they delighted in the shade, and needed not the 
stimulus of the world’s gaze to bring them into action. 

Mr. Melvin, among other accomplishments for which hi 
society was coveted, possessed an uncommonly fine voice, and 
an exquisite taste for music; talents which, before his mar 
had, notwithstanding his devotion to Mary, led him 

but she had 
he hoped to make his, would 
n from the compa 


riage, 
more into company than was agreeable to her; 


trusted that such a home as 


possess attractions which would wean hi 


Mr. Landen were most conspicuous, both as regarded their|| which she did accompany him, the attentions he was wont to||nions of his youthful days 


‘ 


nily 


pretensions, and the terms on which they stood with her!/ devote so exclusively to her, were employed in obtaining the 


favour, and attracting the admiration of others. She was 


yu 


alas! although the first year had flattered her wit 


vy. th 


But 


the appearance of ) 


ind. too ear sOcret. 
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had regained its hold upon him; and his connexions did not | e eflected, degradation and shame, the world’s contumely, 
What is called gay, is closely|/and my self-abhorrence, will follow me to the grave.” 


Mrs. Melvin had not encouraged in her husband the hope 


improve as they ¢ xtended 
illied to profligate society. Indeed, if the terms thus applied 
be not synonymous, the transition from the one description of| of obtaining his liberty without good reason, for all her 
sompany to the other is easy and impe rceptible Although! property, over whith she had any influence, was unreservedly 
he was an illustration of the proverb, “Nemo repente fuit sacrificed to effect the object; and as soon as he was released 


turpissimus,” the cradations of his descent were soon com-| she retired with him to a cottage which, with a small annuity, 
pleted ; and bie, Wineh began its career in gaiety, was had been settled on her by her father 
o; 1 ol 

consuminpté. by the race cours?and the gaming table 

The ayy was, that imabout three years after his marriage||he was no longer what he had been; he turned with disgust 
with Migs Evelvn, his affairs becgming embarrassed, and his} from his former companions and habits, to her whom he now 
creditors Uantyhe- was thrown into prison for the debts hailed as his guardian angel. He had, indeed, in his prison 
he was un ible terete T Ti shock, although he might have light enough to perceive his danger, but not sufficient to dis 


} 


Reflection, |,cover a way to escape from it. He had begun to look back 







Adversity had, however, wrought a change in Mr. Melvin; 


anticipated the event, was a severe one to him 


} 


which may be drowned in the shouts of revelry, or escaped) Upon past life with abhorrence and fear—a crisis at which 


Wo to him, 


ing repentance awaited him 





: les ras 
from in the whirl of dissipation, is not to be parried in a prison.| Cespalr or a sa 


It is there her mirror is held up to us, and we cannot choose) 4 the preacher, “that is alone when he falleth!” and 
but gaze upon it He looked back upon the latter rs of his) surely if, while the waters of affliction were gathering aroun 
ife, and thought of t hours he had squan ! among! ‘im, there had been none to extend the hand of encourags 
mpanions, and on pursuits, to whose utter worthlessnes ‘ ‘ben his heart was failing him, the stream had gone 
he was now awakened by the bitterest remorse. He well! 0’ is soul, and whelmed it for ever in the gulf of despair 
knew that not a vot MNO! it who had tered hi Ml ivin’s constituth had been materially impaired 
in the day of his pride, would awaken an echo tn the vaulted) ! t u lie hel ed previously to his loprisonment 
roof which hung frown ale him: for tho whom he! @ was not a year aiter his release when I was summon 
had once called trends ha Oppes i i hun mn hi I i er 
ulversity like the leaves trom a frost-simitten tre which are His allne “ severe and lingering, and she who had been 
fresh and f uy 1 its brar sat evening, but, when ucht ! lurt in sorrow, Wa is nurse in sickness; she attend 
for in the mornit } are ttered and re IH sheaf) CG Da y might al ry with the ost unWearled assidully 
back through tl i ista of | ! imes, on the Ut post endearing t rm 
happiness whi hw ol in his power, and he thot t of Tie vigiisot the sick-1 id indeed blanched her cheek 
the blind intatuation in which he had cast it from hi He * nued the lustre of her ‘ ut the snule of her allection 
thought of the na e had lost, and tl ort e he had t none of its sweetnes ind when she smoothed down 
wasted, and both were trretrievable He thought of his wife, | 5 pillow supported his trame, it beamed upon his counte 
if his neglected, his injured Mary—of her tears, whose mute, "@Ce 45 the smile of an anget 
eloquence had so often pleaded with hinn tn his own be l un who, in his estination of woman's love, typifies its 
f her smile, which should have won him back to virtue; a1 COnstalicy the breeze, and tts duration by the flower, | 
he felt that there was not one being beside himself wh Would sa Gio to the wr ot sickness or the dungeon 
would thus have of the captive, and you shall behold that flower braving the 
~ itterest blast of adversity, and perishing only with the object 
Wit ich an angel for his gu to which it cling 
Poverty, imprisonment ind the world’s scorn, are all, u but the v eof alle nh wins not upon the ear of deat! 
themselves, endurable afflictions: it is the cons eness of || Wi had st ue him to his home He met the stroke 
having merited them which renders them insupportable, and vith fortitude nd expressed a contident hope that, although 
it was this aggravatx that had armed each with a dou i : ‘ ' levot He who had given hun 
sting, and tortured him to madne time and e to repe f them, would remember hum in 
He was roused from his gloomy meditati the a] veh) Ets kin . 
of footsteps his doo open “d, he looked up, and Mary stood W ther t ne . was a well-grounded one, and oi 
before him! v vail w t epentel who, bankrupt in reputation 
It is not easy to describe, nor is it perhaps possible to « - and tri ihes to his Redeemer as a last resource 
ceive, to their full extent, the feelings of a man wl offences |)! ™ ) . emed presuimptuous to deternaine We 
have placed a gulf between him and tl whose pr ‘ However tue prouiga ibandoned even by the 
lone could console him, and who, while tortured by th ud ipanions of | wore { his shame, was forgiven by his 
ing consciousne of his shame, is surprised by a visit fi I tid Chat ‘ vho were willing to enter into the vine 
one whomeven his basenessand ingratitude could not estrat even al . ur, Were not rejected. We know 
If it be a friend, how tenaciously does he cling to lu 123 all” that . pleased G by sudden calamity, t 
drowning mariner to a plank! but, if it be av iwho! ae : career of sin, and yet li 
thus sought him out in his « how d ! t 0 ‘ (iat the benighted sinie 
which pride would set a gua in the presence of t ! ation > thie nit ‘ 
man, gush out in gratitude and ter ‘ : . _ 
eagerness does he rush to hide hi me intl N es : . cen | 
in the world that does not scorn hate | \ whi ‘ ’ . ’ ' ir 
the loathsome leprosy of his crimes could not repel from | ‘ c ta i 
ums! Oh, what a relief must it be to his | in urt pree 'y v . es than cur u 
burning brain, though his self upbraiding u wW faster | Cuced ine f . t arrived at the 
than his tears! t i wa ed Uhron t 
Such were the feelin f Melvin i » micet ; ent at r OSE 
prison, for his heart, though lamenta rupte sas not i | I ¢ to id 
of adamant { ’ : hea 
Mrs. Melvin “ her soul-subduing vi t rat el vt the » stra har in ev 
the ebullitions of his anguish and remor \i ' ] 1 kingly reminded me of the 
she said, “all is not lost.” y ' ess | ven f 
Call me not husband ud the wretch mia ist | ‘ th 
interrupting her I have forteited very i t tut \ t t vea VV I first sa 
Lhave been the will iN Hn ove ul owed | ‘ »: and often have 1 
and the associate of pr 
caunot but despise me ' , node . ibtift shat awak: 
“Oh, no!” said Mary ‘ " not ' ! l ere fa ‘ It v t < that that 
have mourned for your desertion of a home wi vou it ul \ i never wake the t ! ndl 
have made happy, and 1 have wept over your a xis from ‘dee 1 it be that « ‘ ud snapped with it t 
the path which you might have adorn but, believe me, 1, vibration to her t 1 hav d ts 1 ies tot 
ever loved you, and giadly would I become the tenant of this; hand of another 
dungeon for the remuaut of my days, if it would purchase In many of t Wi hich adorned the walls I recog 
hack for you the happine s which you have lost; yet it may) nised the penci Marv, for its touches were as ste as 
icain be yours !’ the hand it obeyed \ r them I observed a miniature of 
No,” Melvin replied, “it may not! ( | wrat herself. which s! , vinted at Melvin’s cornest saliritatios 


_ —— a . 
| The cold eye of the critic, thought 1, may glance over it, and 
discover defects which, in the original, he had searched fot 
jin vain. Her library, too, was destined to be scattered. 1 
jjopened some of the volumes. Her name, written by herself, 
was in the title pages, and I thought that the hand that ob 
{| literated it could not write a worthier in its place. There 
were flowers, too, which she had planted, and with which 
she loved to decorate her little drawing room; but they had 
missed her fostering care, and were hanging their heads, while 
sume of them, like her own young hopes, were withering in 
the bud, as if they scorned to shed their blossoms at the feet 
f the stranger 4 melancholy feeling stole over me as 1 
contemplated the scene, and | could not endure to think that 


those things which, by a 


1 association of ideas I had almost 
leemed sacred, should be libelled by the awkward praises of 
the hired euiogist of chairs and tables, and become subjects 
of the clamorous contention and of the jests, dull as they 
ire coarse, Which make up the Babel of an auction room 


While the auctioneer was pronouncing his exordium, I ob 


rved a tall thin gentleman enter the ro ind afterwards 
ewhiat to rprise, ¢ pete for every lot that was pu 
up for sale with such perseverance ind total recklessness of 
ost, that he became the purchaser of each. The portrait of 
‘ir. Melvin Was among the tl vs exhilited, and, as it wa 
vainted | i irtist of eminence, some sharp contest took 
ce, part riy on the part of one person who appeared 
ive ratification f » the grin evinced by the 
stra r, aa he found hi elf outiudden at every advance by 
he soie re iin Inpeti At length | observed a sudden 
usht t t rs S, aid, in a tone of voice highly 
clicative my ‘ e, he nained a sum which left competi 
tion altovether betund, ar the picture became his 4 con 
test nearly simular in its progress, and altogether so in its issue 
weurred when the niature of Mrs. Melvin was produced 
Ihe stranger, in tact, became the pur ser of every thing 
e house contain it a price far be. ond its value and the 
remises were radually Cleare ott se who came to the sak 


i lingered almost to the last, and tound myself in the roon 


slone with the stranger I looked up, and it was Lander 
the whost of what he was t sdow of a shack 
Doctor,” he said, *‘ vou may indeed appear surprised a 
ecting me up this bouse = well as at the object which ha 
led me hithe 1 heard of poor Melvin's death, and read in 
the papers t the f ture of his cottage id been destine 
{ , rthe benetit of his creditors You know the feel 


ings | entertained for Mary Evelyn. We cannot bestow our 








lection were e please, t will it come back to us at our 
Her marriage not blot her out from existe m 
rlnage trom my mind I will not say that the feeling J 
retuime for her after that event was c Let those wh 
lea te s give it W t t i pleas I know that it 
is such as may be cher i withvut si nd owned without 
t blush The tvy, tor the object to which it would 
‘ ti ! e t ephy I 
erish, though the rt 8 irations be past The house 
vluch she graced with her presence must not be made 
desert; and I wot that when she returns to it she find 
‘ thi , e lett mt, al retore have I done what you 
I witnesse I I il see ine on my way f 
I " it i leave t u the arra 
tt 1 ‘ “Ww t it ever k ) 
. } . ert rdwel Si iply 
, t vn l i ik¢ wT 
‘ i t taking the miniature 
‘ ~ s Ving once essed, I 
5 the cot to re it 
i t for to M 
l s ! I in ¢ r ed In ig 
‘ vhile it paid a delicate 
- t n 
t t purit il 
i Landen egard of cost 1 deter 
t ery art ft Ith h I 
‘ t t ! ew wre tha 
‘ sat the i 3 tt r r { Mr. Me 
t \ Wa ttled upon widow, e1 
stole P ’ ' v7 y } wit 
n t ri had en i 
l Mitts -A writer ate Engis 
per ical thus describes Nit cot It is a pretty 
rut tar spot You ght piace tina ynd-box on a shell 
wr hang it like a bir age On a tree t sutiices, however, to 
the wants and wishes of descendant « 2c noble house 
Rr 


ie ie. 
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DEFERRED ARTICLES. occupation. We returned to our native and, and the city | has adduce J ceighty arguments to prove that her exclusive 
als ‘ where our youth was past, a man; and for months it was) services In New-York should be confined to the prima donna 
=== | adel atin Cid lt nal etiti be Bon ship the theat exe f charitable concert 
wmEto’s GARDE our delight to visit once more those old . a ti tt ; cn ~ ” 9 . ‘ 
: scenes to which we had been so long a stranger, and to try t and orato We the brightest orna vent 
Our daily conter por aries Dave been liberal of their — recognise familiar place samid the change nad une {Ni howe ir satisfaction at sCOVeTING 
of this terrestrial paradise (such is the appellation that by gone. Among these was the quonda nie ener Wi hat t t et \ for another seasol 
common consent has been bestowed upon it;) but after all Garde n. It had endured the great t t ‘ u t ‘ t secession from toil, 
their labours, Niblo’s Garden still remains a shining example whole : we entered and found the once wa and. now fai 1! “ ase to regret a tempo 
] of the inadequacy of words, which are but empty wind, and out in walks, and blooming w hrubs es, a ‘ ry estra i N | Segura—un 
of types, which, to make the best of them, are but dull-look ers; active and careful and attentive wa ae with , ‘ ‘ . ae a 
Z articles, to do justice to such unrivalled splendour and | siding about among crowds ot h appy faces, Ww horses ha . wine | especially 
beauty as are to be found within its gorgeous _— 00 pranced and vaulters had run and bound : Ir. B the t inger, and Rosich is t! 
among its exquisite decorations It is a pity that Moore party-coloured caps and grotesque gar ant nl stallishment w vivacit nd in 
the poet, wi I not again visit our shores ; ne re is ne w ry enencenine asians and ceares practical . : ’ his voice 
that we know of, who could descril« itive Garden of « © | company of wondering spectators rl s 
ights as it ought to be described, except the author of Lalla) 101. and flutes and horns and tifu DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
Rookh : how he would luxunate upon its bowers and tem the place of the rattling tambo. , ‘ 
ples, and shady walks, and glittering lights, and its nich) |. und enterprise and order, | CURIOUS PREDICTIONS, 
music, and its unst issable eatables and drinhables, = tate om eochiented anal - ) j : wee a : heen 
yet more alge the gra or lo Ss and paArTAUNng eves yt wnd we retired to a shadv arlx wit! ‘ ‘ ’ . | t ther 
lelicious lips that meet the enraptured gaze, and ruin th upon the mutations of tl $ i world ‘ t M \ trike 
defenceless hearts of our unhappy bachelors within its charm ; Px ot - ‘ that 
- | } ' t ro’s , ‘ ) st t 
ed precincts! bu t per t Moore could lo justice to the viva LA MUSICA ; othe Ch vi 
sple ndours of the | ipal wall the HT} of the glittering —— as olf Cais ail . . . : , s . - ol _ 
urches, the extent of whi the « t of tl irable : 
einthat temy i t ’ I ‘ tot Pe l ( Ou 
< and ingenious optical dece, ton at the oun weinns of Gates » oles Gr le 
nihcent mirror at the « r, appears t elena tant end ths take th om ven 
to the sea nvmplis’ bower ! orto t of a flat languor Frequent P : 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. lhetween them “as a meredream.” He afterwards discovered 


that her heart had been assailed by a young romance-reading, 
; rhyme-making, moon-gazing son of the muses; the author of 

THE RAMBLER.——-NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR. certam pieces in some naineless hebdomadal, under the mo-! 
MEN OF GENIVE. | dest signature of Apollo Belvedere; which have been pro- | 

1 by the best judges to be altogether superior to any i 


== == 





Wuart a piece of work is man !”—\What a puzzle to his) nouncec 
pecies! In the mass of human beings which daily pass be- |) thing that ever before appeared in print. 
fore our eves, no two faces are to be found alike, and no twol| It is some consolation, however, for an ordinary human} 
people with the same habits, manners, and disposition. Trac || being to know, that your great geniuses are not always the | 
the broad and distinctive features may appear the same in all ;|/ most prosperous or happy men in the sequel. I knew a worthy | 
jcordwainer, whose trade yielded him all the common comforts | 


compositions, ) and gained a silver medal for a translation from 
Horace ; and, the following year, a pair of twelve-inch globes, 
for en imaginary tour from London to Edinburgh. 

These littte testimonies of his talents were grateful to hie 
feelings, and urged him to further efforts; accordingly, we 
find him contributing to the Monthly Mirror, which fortu- 


|| nately procured him the friendship of Mr. Capel Lioft, and 


Mr. Hill, the proprietor of the work. An anecdote is related 
of him, during his connexion with this work, which is highly 
interesting. His modesty prevented him from confiding the 
efforts of his muse to any other criticism than that of his own 





but every individual has innumerable little traits of character 
jof life; when he unfortunately imagined he was gifted with |) 


ond ways of thinking and acting, which mark him with the 
tamp of individuality. This has been the case with all who la genius for mechanics. He invented a machine to be used || 


have passed away from the earth, and with all who are on it, jas a substitute for cider-mills. A few experimental agricul- i 
und it will be with the motley myriads that futurity will in}|turists bought up his first models; and it set the poor fellow || 
jue time bring forth; and yet there are many literary croak-|}crazy. He flung his strap and lap-stone out of the window, | 
srs, with hard and costive brains, who are afraid that the }took down the equivocal likeness of a boot and shoe, which | 
sources of book-making will be dried up, and that future poets, |; had long informed those interested where he pursued his use- | 
lramatists, moralists, and satirists, will lack matter whereon}jful labours, and degenerated into a poor machine-making, 
to exercise their fancies. Let any man look upon the world} beer-drinking, tavern-haunting vagabond ; boring every man| 
with his eyes and perceptions open, and he will soon be con-|}whom he could secure by the button, with dissertations on| 





vinced that there is no prospect of a scarcity of knaves, fools, | wheels, screws, pulleys, self-propelling velocepedes, and per-| 
soxcombs, flirts, pseudo-sentimentalists, mock-misanthropes, | petual motion. 
und other legitimate subjects for scorn or laughter. The most! Men of real genius, as Burns and Byron for instance, are| 
‘ommon, every-day people, now-a-days, are decidedly geniuses, |}often victims to their own inwardly preying feelings, and | 
|aubjects of painful anxiety to their friends; but these pseudo- | 
geniuses, which spring up suddenly, like mushrooms, in large | 
cities, are great nuisances ; and yet, as it is the principle of a} 


though of a very peculiar genas. 

Ainong these is the misguided youth, who, on the strength of 
having seen someof his effusions in print, scorns afterwards to 
be linked tosociety like a mere man. He has read that great men||Tepublican government to let the majority rule, the time may 
were eccentric, and straightway imagines that eccentricity will jcome, and that soon, when a mere man of sense will be 
inake him a great man: he therefore plays all sorts of pranks jashamed to show his face in society. Cc, 
—disturbs sober companies with habits, conversation, and) = —_ 
actions, totally repugnant to theirs—breaks engagements, and IRIGINAL SKETCHES. 
reglects honest industry,—but expects all this to be excused | —————— 
is the eceentricities of genius. And what are nine-tenths of PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
these people? Men who spin wordy poetry, or weak prose HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
in the shape of sonnets and paragraphs, and who in fact have|| Tere are few men with names inscribed on the imperisha- 
not a glimmering of poetic feeling or common sense about jj ble records of genius, whose lives present a more melancholy 
hem; and though they may be laughed at by the few, they|/subject for reflection, than that of Henry Kirke White. En- 
ure looked upon with more consideration by the many than|/dowed with poetical talents of the first description, and posses- 
if they had never exposed themselves. Let complaining au-|/sing that shrinking modesty and over-refinement of feeling 
thors say what they will, the faculty of putting a certain |which so frequently are the result of a puetical temperament, || 
quantity of words together which may arrive at the dignity |/he had to struggle with poverty and obscurity until, in the |) 
of print, is much overrated. he unthinking part of the||language of Byron’s beautiful description of him, 


** Keon were his pangs, but keener far to feel ; 
** He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; | 


























public have a vague, undefined feeling of respect for such a! 


family. They, however, were proud of the young poet's ta- 
lents, and would occasionally show portions of his works to 
their friends. The natural envy which genius is sure to ex- 
cite, prevented these pieces from being justly appreciated, and 
Henry was subjected to some ridicule on their account. One 
frend, in particular, was extremely sarcastic on the vecasion, 
and calling on the family one day, while the young poet was 
present, he produced a number of the Monthly Mirror, and di- 
rected Henry’s attention to a poem which it contained, saying, 
“when you can write like this, you may set up for a poet.” 


'| White cast his eyes over the article, and found it was one of 
|| his own performances. He informed his friend of the fact ; 


and it may well be imagined experienced no small gratification 
in thus disarming the satire of his ungenerous antagonist. 

At the request of Mr. Hill, he was induced, at the close of 
1802, to publish a small volume of poems, with the hope that 
the profits miight enable him to prosecute his studies at college, 
and qualify him to take holy orders, for which he had a strong 
inclination. He was persuaded to dedicate the work to the 
Countess of Derby, the once fascinating actress Miss Farren, 
to whom he applied ; but she returned a refusal, on the ground 
that she never accepted such compliments. Her refusal was, 
however, couched in kind and complimentary language, and 
enclosed two pounds as her subscription. The Duchess of 
Devonshire was next applied to, who, after a deal of trouble, 
consented, but took no further notice of the author. 

He enclosed a copy of his little work to each of the ther 
existing Reviews, stating, in a feeling manner, the disadvan 
tages under which he was struggling, and requesting a fa- 
vourable and indulgent criticism. The Monthly Review, 
then a leading journal, affected to sympathize with the penury 
and misfortune of the author, but spoke in such illiberal and 
acrimonious terms of the production, as to inflict a wound on 
his mind which was never wholly cured. Ample justice was 
subsequently done to his memory, through this very review, 








person, and treat him with a consideration ten times above I “While the sume plumago that had warmed hus nest, 
his merit; while at the same time they boldly laugh at another |! “ Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.’’ 
who orally makes a fool of himself; as ifit were harder or|| This delightful poet was born in Nottingham, March 
more creditable to write nonsense than to talk it. The mass//21, 1785. His father was a tradesman in that city. He early | 
of inane rodomontade, in particular, which is continually ||discovered a great desire for reading; and, it is said by his 

appearing in respectable periodicals under the head of original || biographers, that when he was about seven years of age, he| 
poetry, is fearful. Not that it isall decidedly dad, but what is || would creep unperceived into the kitchen, to teach the servant ] 
perhaps worse—too middling to be laughed at. How easily Ito read and write; a practice he continued for some time be-| 
people are apt to mistake a love of poetry for a capability for| fore it was discovered that he had been so laudably employed. | 
somposing it. Any person on earth can string “ twilight it was the intention of his father, to bring him up to his own! 
shade” and ‘silent glade,” or any other rhyming couplets|!business; but his mother, who was a woman of respectable || 
together, if they give way to such habits; but to infuse any ||family and superior acquirements, overcame her husband’s|| 
thing like thought, or fceling, or imagination into rhyme, isa desire, and made every effort to procure him a good education ; | 
very different thing indeed. Half of these productions which |/and with this intention, and by the request of her friends shet 
are praised by editors, and their authors invested with a little || opened a ladies’ boarding and day-school at Nottingham, in| 
tocal fame, do not in reality amount to any thing. They are |] which she succeeded beyond her most sanguine expectations ; | 
generally the production of some decently-educated and weak-|,and by these means accomplished her wishes. I 
minded young lady or gentleman, who has been spoiled by!| It was, however, at length determined to make him ac- | 
flattery, light reading, incipient love, and spending summer'| quainted with some trade ; and as hosiery is the staple manu- 

months in the country ; and natural good feelings, which if) facture of his native place, he was placed in a stocking-loom, | 
fully developed and properly applied, would be the cause of|at the age of fourteen. This employment was entirely! 
cheerfulness and happiness to their owner, are twisted and ||uncongenial to his taste, and rendered him truly unhappy | 


| 

















exaggerated by vain attempts at “original poetry.” ‘The only! his feelings at this period are portrayed in his address to) 


excuse for this is, that now-a-days it is really looked upon as 
disereditable to have neither genius nor pretension to it ; and 
pretty ladies toss their heads and regard honest, common-|!was extremely anxious to have him removed to some other | 


} 


sense lovers in a way that is apt to drive any man who wishes | business; and on his attaining his fifteenth year, had | 


|Contemplation 


| 





for a wife, to pistols or poetry—physical or mental suicide. 1}!}j laced in an attorney’s : >mium || 
ee Gee te sm wena Site: SO a: Oo ON miu® |) sequaintance. Yet, although the author appears well con 


once met a melancholy example of this awkward necessity for |\could be given with him, he was not articled until two years 
genius. An acquaintance of mine had fallen in love with a|\afterwards. 
fair damsel, possessed of youth, beauty, and sixty thousand|| The law was now the chief object of his attention ; but 
dollars; and it was understood among their friends that they |\during his leisure hours he acquired a knowledge of Greek| 
were happy in what poets term “ reciprocity of feeling.” The |!and Latin, and also made hiinself master of many of the mo- 
important preliminaries having been duly adjusted, the ex- ldern languages. These employments, with the studies of 
pectant twidegroom bought a house for ten thousand dollars, |' chemistry, astronomy, drawing, and music, of which he was 
and began te look upon himself as pretty comtortably settled || passionately fond, served as relaxations from the dry study of] 
in the world. Imagine his horror, when he received a brief||the law. : 
note from his “ gentle Desdemona,’ who stated that she found}} He now became a member of a literary society in Notting-| 
it. impossible to love him with such a deep love as was described ||ham, where his superior abilities procured him to be elected| 
in Byron; and requested, as a personal favour, that he would)'a professor of literature. He wrote occasionally for the 
ook upen the tender passages which might have oceurred Monthly Preceptor, (a miscellany of prose and poetical 








by the laureate Southey, whose “ Life and Remains of White’ 
is justly considered an ornament to British biography. 

He now determined to devote himself to the church. His 
employers agreed to cancel the articles of his apprenticeship, 
and freely gave up the portion of time that remained unex 
pired, and further exerted themselves in his behalf. The 
difficulties that presented themselves were numerous. Aft 
length, with the aid of a few friends, he was enabled to enter 
the university of Cambridge; where his intense application 


to study speedily brought on an alarming disease, which at 


length terminated in his death, on Sunday, October 19, 1806 

A generous tribute to his worth and talents has been paid 
to his memory by a native of this country, Francis Boot, Esq 
of Boston, who, on a visit to Cambridge, caused a splendid 
monument, executed by Chantry, to be erected in All-Saints 
church, Cambridge; and which remains as a striking contrast 
to the apathy and neglect with which the unfortunate poet 
was treated during his life. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





Sketches of Public Characters. Drawn from the Living 
and the Dead. With notices of other matters. By Ignatius 
Lovola Robertson, LL.D. a resident of the United States 








His mother, who was the repository of all his boyish sorrows, || New-York: E. Bliss. 12mo. pp. 259. 1830 


[seconp nortice.] 
WE open this volume again, and find that it improves upon 


| versant with his subjects, and has made some sensible remark- 
| respecting style, language, &c. he is not himself entirely free 
| from carelessness. His book, however, will be deserved! 
popular ; and, as it is probable a second edition will be called 
for, we trust it will undergo a careful revision. 

We make room for the following brief sketches of some ot 
our favourite poets. There are others, many others, of grea‘ 
merit, for whose names we have searched in vain 

Percivat.—Doctor James G. Percival has devoted mor 
of his time to poetry, than most of his brothers of the tunefu! 
ichoir. He has written enough to make a very considerabl 

volume. His Prometheus, although not so much read 
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:nany of his other works, is full of deep philosophy and fine 
paper in the country. His language is copious, smooth, and 
well chosen. He unites much of the strength of Akenside 
with the sweetness of Kirke White. His elements are all po 
stical; and if his whole time were devoted to writing, his 
country would be greatly the gainer by it; but the stern ne- 
cessity which binds, and often controls the destiny of the sons 
of song, makes him the supervisor of the works of others, and 
editor of many compilations, when he should be devoted to 
the offspring of his own genius. He is yet young for one of 
“0 ripe a fame; and much is to be hoped from him in time to 
come. He isso mild, so gentle, and has so little of envy in 


4hu 


Yamoyden is a poem which has been admired by the lettered || tations, it may be said that his memory is wonderful, and he 
and tasteful, but has mot yet fluated into that popular current | has stored up an immense accumulation of facts in every art 
of distinction which it will inevitably, sooner or tater find. jand science, and every incident in history; not contented 
Mr. Sands is a ripe scholar, familiar with all the best speci- | with this, he never suffers a fact, or circumstance, which he 
mens of ancient and modern poetry, and if his muse has a | has taken pains to treasure in his memory, to be there alone, 
fault, it is that of being too fastidious and severe in her cor-||but he makes a minute of it on paper, and puts that ins 
rections of her own inspirations ; but this is so rare a fault in | pigeon-hole, to answer as a voucher to his memory, if that 
this country, where it must be confessed, you may find more | should fail him, or be doubted by himself or others. From 
genius than taste, that it should be forgiven for its singularity, | these methods he has obtained advantages over most men 

There are many American artists who are rapidly rising in | in fact, I might say, over any one I ever knew, He has not 
the public estimation. Among the few noticed in the work | only been industrious in this accumulation of valuable mate 
before us, we select several at random. || rials, but his mind has been active in reasoning upon them 

Duwiar.—Dunlap has been distinguished as an author, as | He is happy in great quickness of perception, and falls more 





his nature, that those who know him, love him ; and he has 
seldom, (a raze occurrence, ) found even an enemy to his muse. 


any acrimony. 

Bryant.—This gentleman was educated a lawyer, and has 
been seduced from the hard labours of the profession, by his love 
of letters, to become an editor of a paper, and a general writer. 
His poetry has been greatly praised by those who were the 
best judges of literary merit. He has been more popular with 
scholars than with the great mass of the reading community ; 
yet with them he holds a high rank. Heis natural, easy, and | 
tasteful, and condenses his thoughts with great power over | 
language, by having clear views of his subject. He is de- 
scriptive when his subject admits of it, but is always master 
of the ph ‘usophy of the heart, without which verse is nothing 
but a dress for moral sentiment and metaphysical reasoning. 

Spracue.—The muse of Charles Sprague was, |'ke Hoole’s, 
aurtured in a banking house. He has long been engaged in 
the duties of a bank-officer, and discharged them with the 
most unwearied industry and care; but these arduous labours 
have not repressed his warmth of zeal, or clipt the wings of 
his imagination. Some of his poetry is as solid and pure as 
the precious metals of his vaults. 

Dawes.—This is quite a young man; but has written 
enough, that is beautiful and attractive, to place him in the 
constellation of poets that has lately risen to the view of the 
American people ; a constellation that emits a mild and lovely 
light ; but one that has not shone long enough, as yet, for the 
observer to calculate its precise range in the heavens, or to 
mark the exact magnitude of the different stars that form it. 
Justice, in time, will be done to each and all; for the night 
of ignorance and superstition, in which the streaming meteor 
excited the der and fi ithe gaze of nations, while 
the harmonious movements of the planets were but little no- 
ticed, has passed away for ever, and every eye is now fixed 
upon the regular, the beautiful, the shining heavenly body, 
whether it 

** Adorns the eve, or ushers in the morn.” 

But to come down from the empyrean to which, in contem- 
plating the subject of poetry and its authors, I am often car- 
cied ; and to speak plainly of these writers, I think that they 
will not have occasion, in the end, to complain of the discus- 
sions of the public on their respective merits; for there is no 
one person, in this community, as there has been in England, 
at some periods in her history, who was the arbiter clegan- 
tiarum of the public, and from whose judgments it were in 
vain to appeal. 

Hatteck.—Halleck has been often before the public, in 
pieces of infinite wit and playfulness. There is a flow and 
ease of composition, probably in this, as in most other cases, 
the effect of great labour; for I cannot conceive of ease being 
iequired in verse without it, which has distinguished him 
among his brethren. He has gathered up, or suffered some- 
body else, to collect a volume or two of his poems, and has 
not a few still floating in the journals of the day. His playful 
scraps are not inferior to Moore’s, which have lately been 
collected by his poetical friends. I name this to show how 
lifficult it is to succeed in wit and satire, especially if it as- 
sumes a playful manner. The grave rebuke is easy, but the 
ironical smile is of difficult attainment. It is a powerful and 
dangerous weapon, and is apt to be freely used when the 
possessor is unconscious of its effects ; but I do not know that 
Mr. Halleck has used it on any but lawful subjects, and in a 
rentlemanly manner. His hit at the Percys was a fair one. 





Sanps.—Sands is a poet of most exquisite taste. He wrote 
.-n connexion with his friend Eastburn that beautiful Indian 
tale Yamoyden. It is a fine specimen of poetry. Mr. Sands 
is now quite devoted to letters, in some shape or other. His 
productions often adorn the annuals printed in this country, 

uch as the Talisman, Souvenir, &e. Whatever comes from 
his pen has the marks of mind and taste about it. He is now 


| 
| 


| 


|| well as a painter. 


l the draina. He was admired among the scholars ofan age gone ||!abour ever so hard for it 
| 
I do not recollect a single criticism on his works that contained || 


He has figured in biography as well as in | naturally into a train of correct reasoning, than those who 

He describes with great ease, and 
If his style is sometimes tainted 
It ia true 


by, and is honoured by the present, as a man of genius and |joften most felicitously. 
of taste, and it is no easy matter to keep up with the march /}with a [little vanity, it bears no marks of arrogance 
of improvement at this time. He has reared a monument to||that he never fears to meet a subject, however novel, and it 
Brown the novelist, to Cooke the tragedian, and to others of is true, that he seldom touches one without giving it some 
jless note. May he be rewarded according to his deeds, |new grace or ornament. He is equally happy in giving 
Wiexn.—B. W. Wier is an historical painter, he spent some | names as characteristics. A monster of the ocean unknown 
time in Italy in pursuit of his art, with a most perfect devo- oe of course unnamed by ancients or moderns, some ten 
tion to it. He is delicate and elaborate in his finishings, and || Years ago was caught in our waters ; the doctor saw, dissect 
every thing from his pencil shows that with the elements of |/ed it, and named it “the Vampire of the ocean ;” and I chal 
a great painter, he has the industry that ensures success. In || lenge the lovers of Buffon to produce a more accurate, lively, 
colouring, he imitates the Venitian masters, and the effect is |and philosophical description in all that admired author's 
often delightful. He is yet young, and the country has much | works, than was given of this anomaly. The doctor is called 
to expect from him. {credulous ; indeed he is; but his is not the credality of won 
Incuam.—C. Ingham is a portrait and historical painter ; |dering ignorance, that knowing nothing, believes every thing ; 
he has made many fine portraits for the exhibition room. His whose imagination makes hobgoblins and “ chimeras dire ;' 
colouring is admirable, his finishing finely :unute. His female land fears the powers of fiends, because he knows nothing of 
heads of taste and fashion, in high dress, have been the admi- jangelic natures. The doctor’s credulity, in all the wondere 
ration of men of judgment, not only in this city, but in other lof creation, is like that charged by the noble Festus upon 
cities, where they could not have been influenced by the social | Paul—“ much learning makes thee mad ;” by which madnes: 
and virtuous qualities of the individual. ‘The talents of the | ¥88 Meant an unbounded credulity in believing a newly pro 
artist could alone have been the foundation of their opinions. | mulgated religion, which was fo the wise a stumbling block 
Cummixos.—T. C. Cummings is a miniature painter, and || @nd to the Greeks foolishness. The doctor's credulity arose 
possesses a good share of capacity in his line; and it isa | from knowing more than other men. He was acquainted 
branch of difficult attainment. His sketches are full of life—||‘Yith the laws of nature, and knew not where to fix hes 
mind and spirit seem to awake in his most shadowy lines. ||U"¢s. He saw that she was carrying on innumerable pro 
inman.—H. Inman, a portrait and historical painter, ner ee laboratory, and could mot re J wane & 
great favourite in New-York. He is not more than twenty- || might not produce next. If he who knows but little is credu 
four or five years old, and yet he has attained to an honour- i he who knows wach is a0 _ an a cae, 
able eminence in his profession. His compositions are bold or pointermy —_ r a com hes hn ye = - > ' - 
in design, and happy in effect. He never seems to think of a jaccounts of certain religionists of that country, suspending 
difficulty in his art, and seldom does he meet one. His colour- |themselves with hooks thrust through the flesh or the ribs 
ing is remarkably fine, and all speak of him as full of still jand swinging for hours in the air, “ My dear son, I believe 
greater promise, while they are admiring what he has already |Y°"" narrative fully, because you have been taught to tell the 
done. This is unforced praise from them, for he has no man- puis teh Coane en the story, Oe nappa ong _ avarte 
agement in eliciting admiration and praise ; it comes from his |7°" ‘ i is too much fer thom to eee; — om, ont 
labours alone. jj others will tell the tale, and you may conten it; I will assure 
wvranp.—A.B. Durand isa landscape painter, and would you it te dangerous to bea Giecowener s and the friends of 
be very clever in this branch if his pre-eminent talents as an |F ulton begged of him not to persist in his ye the 
engraver did not put him, as a painter, in the back ground. || oe mene, Ces ee 


i usodastiens ate tn a dard |sesses, has been the promoter of all that is useful in the arte 
Pp -verv work ‘ { _ " : aw, 

P are ‘in every work of standard taste and || ind sciences. Tecumseh said to an Indian agent, “ You 

|talents published in this country. 


I have man i york : : 
lon eave ahhh an ie tut on many of his Works || tel] me that you know how many steps it is round this earth, 
Y r are exquisite, but ac they are fore : : —_ 
y i q , € they are not before || 4 you never crossed the mountains! ‘Tell me who is the 


me, I shall refrain from my criticisms for fear of not doing | mother of all the rivers; how deep is the sea; and when the 
justice to his merits. sun will grow old, and die, like my forefathers; 1 will then 
8 ] ‘ov Nd, and die, © mm) , 
| Benner.—Bennet is one of this gifted society, and uses | pelieve that you can tell me how long my arms must’ be to 
| his pencil or his graver as occasion requires with ease and | embrace my mother earth.” The agent replied, “1 can tell 
jtalent. | you when yon moon shall hide her head, and become dark ; 
| We conclude our extracts with the following graphic shetch | and you will see the darkness come on ; and all yon tribes 
\of Dr. Mitchill. i shall see it also. The wondering savage seized the thought, 
Dr. MitcHit.—In one of the rooms of the Lyceum are land bought the secret; foretold the eclipse to his followers; 


several large cases, marked with the name of Doctor Samuel || this increased their confidence in him ; the eclipse happened ; 








|L. Mitchill, which is as familiar to you on the other side of ||his fame was established; and he threatened the agent and 


the Atlantic as with us, on this; for he has received academic ||astronomer, from whom he obtained the secret, with death, 
honours from every literary and scientific institution, I be-|/if he was not out of his reach forthwith. The moral is at 
lieve, of note in the world ; and the doctor himself is icss|/hand; many a one has availed himself of the doctor's infor 
understood than any other man living. Some have laughed ||mation, calculations, and conjectures, and tried to hide hie 
at him as acredulous, rhapsodical lover of learning, but with- ||own ignorance in abusing the source from whence his know 
out much true science, and entirely destitute of judgment and | ledge flowed. There is a vanity, however, in human nature, 
common sense. Others, and particulurly those in foreign | which the good doctor has a share of ; that is, a desire of hav 
countries, hail him as the most learned man in America; for jing a reputation for knowing almoet all things; yet it must 
they have received more information from him than from || be confessed, that the doctor's manner is modest enough 
others, and it is natural they should suppose that he was!) The doctor has been charged with enthusiasm. He is en- 
truly at the head of our savans and literati. The doctor has|/thusiostic ; but it is that ardour of mind that wishes to raise 
analysed every thing which has been brought forward for || the standard of knowledge above what it is in this country, 
nearly half a century past, in matter and mind; and he can-|| whieh is, indeed, a pardonable enthusinem. ‘Nothing good 
not complain if he should now be analyzed himself. In that||or great was ever achieved without it, It is the “divine én 
part of his character which assures a man true respect and || fation” which swells the bosoms of the gods of knowledge, 
affection from those around him, a kind disposition and a'| when they labour for the sons of men. 

benevolent heart, and a life of charitable deeds, the doctor|| The doctor is not only eredulous, inquisitive, enthusias 











engaged in a biographical work of some importance, which|| 


will, no doubt, receive the justice it demands from his pen 


has nothing to fear from any scrutiny. But to commence as | fic, but ambitious. He wishes this country to be the first on 


the mora! anatomist, upon his capacities, powers and organi-" earth, and himself the first rnan in the country. This is fair; 














bid 
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snd if he fails in either, after having made the struggle to 
bring about his wishes, who wil! say that the attempt was not 
ir 


noble one? Give us more such ambitious men as 


a 
Humphrey Davy, such credulous ones as Columbus and Fi 
ot enthustias 


ton, and you may cover them with the names 


dupes, insane men, and every othey epithet that ignoran 
and dulness can pick up, or mouth, alter some disa)pornted 
rival has once spoke i 

There is another sin the doctor has long been guilty of; 


€ in attempting to enlighten 
at 


and that is, the sin of persereran 


mankind, atter sciolists and fops have satirized him tor 


tempting to make them wise rous offence, 


and one that can never be forgiven, while envy has se much 
sway among men, 

If any one denies the doctor taste and science, let him go 
and view his cabinet of curiosities, and see the order and 
beauty of his arrangement. Every thing in its place, from 
the butterfly and mming d. caught on the summer 


r, to the tooth of the mastodon, the horns of the elk, and 


flows 
the brick, coming all the way from Babylon, to the meteor 
isk him 1 


stone coming from heaven knows where, and then 





there is not taste, science, skill, patience, and much that 

should make a great philosopher in Dr Mitchill’s cabinet 

Am u Anecdote Ori a / Select. By an Ameri 
can Boston Putnam & Hunt. L830 


volume of this work. It is a 


We have 


large duodecimo, containing about three hundred pages, print 


just received the first 


with a clear uv is a ver 


ed on fine } 


fair 


aper 


specimen of typoyra volume is vet 





in press, but is soon to be publishe 1 Though most of th 
anecdotes were familiar to us, vet the reperusal | afford 
us no little amusement, and the editor has our best wishes for 
the success of his undertakin He merits the thanks of his 
countrymen for having snatched so many honourable memo 
rials of their ancestors fromm t perishable records of a news 
paper column, and presented the in so agreeable a endu 
ing a forn But we cannot better notice his lab than 
the use of his own words 

it ia believed, that this the n of anecdot Ww © found 
peculiarly interestin is ma of them relate t portion 
of American history, and to those distingur en fore 
lear to the virtuous and patriotic boso wi tends t 
illustrate the principles, and to display the sracters of those 
who achieved our revolution, v be read with plea , 
ong as the love ot unt ! tani ite t ist 

The editer has « ployed the | re | rs « an activ 
life in collecting what he | wre thrown together It ha 
been his aim tocombine mstruction with amusement; nothi 
has been admitted into t wor lculated to create a teeling 
of irreverence for any of Ul ocial or christian sympathies ot 
our nature, and although the « npiler lays no claim to origi 
nality of diction, care has been taken to suit the language, as 
well as the sentiments, to the most fastidious taste 
Paul Cliffo d By the authorof Pelham, the Disowned, am 





Devereux Two vols. L2mo. New-York: J. & J Harper 

1a). 

We copy a notice of tl Pelham novel’ from the rac 
pen of that distinguished scholar the editor of the Nation 
Gvazette Weare induced tothis by the cons ration that the 
indiscriminating praise with which the productions of Bulwer 
have been noticed, even by one of our own correspondents 
may receive some check—their tendency being, u weak 
minds, precisely such as is ably pointed out by the Phalace 


phia criti 





“ We have found leisure to read with atter ithe new Pel 
ham novel, as it is called, (Paul Chil nd we bial thes 
with Godwin’s Cloudesley Phe wopressi elitist! of a 
sacrifice of time by the perusal—but t ce ritv of thors 
forms a temptation, and with journalisis, creates almost a 
necessity to become acquainted with their fre pr ns 
The week before the last we caused a chapter of C! sle 
to be copied—the best, we think, of the wor im re lt 
which we may say, generally, that it is trite in its story—that 
it might be reduced to one-half its size with advantage, ov 
to great diffusion of style and repetition.of thought; but tha 


it contains eloquent passages, sole striking and just views of 


human nature, vigorous and nice delineations of character 


and cogent moral lessons 


apter from Paul Clifford, 
lively, graphic narrative of a road robbery, which «s a proper 
illustration of the cast of the book. 
cal tale of roguery, or strange politic 


“This morning we furnish a « 


The hero of this techni 


al allegory, is a gifted 


magnanimous, daring, philosophical, sentimental, love-sick 
rtunate highwayman, a predatory Apollo who wins the heart 


and finally the hand and fortune, of a high-born, beautiful, 


delicate, refined, exquisite, country heiress. His gang are 


meant to represent members of the present Sritish cabinet, 
and several of the most famous legal, political, or patrician 


and the 


patron and landlord shadows out 
The work 


characters ; r jo 


o than King George IV. is a 


i@ss a pe rsonage 
urious medley, replete with satirical allusions an 1 comments, 
which tew A It 


has peculiar u ut we should not readily dis 


readers will at once comprehend 


rits and faults 


wrican 


over in it the hand of the author of Devereux. The scenes 
ind the dialogues of the greater part of the two volumes are 
those of low and criminal life ; the language requires a glossary, 


| Dictionary of the Vulgar ‘Tongue aco 
Tyburi 


urn ff 


like Grose’s Classica 





rwisc ish orcant, or St 





I'he thieves, house-breakers, pick-pockets, and 


tippling landladies, utter coarse jokes and paltry puns without 


j 


umber; their diction and actions are characteristic, while 


they descaut upon the vices of government and rulers, and 


here 





the perversions and oppressions of the social system 


declamation and discontent; human nature 


is nuch rad 

ind condition are almost universally exhibited in the most 
xlious light; the villains of the patrician order are monsters ; 
the “common cursitors,”’ or vagabonds and trulls, have their 
redeeming virtues and blandishments: the comrades of the 


Apollo shine like Macheaths, Wilds, and Robin Hoods 


moral or 1mm uted to the 


is ral design can be im 

suthor, we should infer that he meant to vilify all political 

ind social institutions, and mankind and womankind ; and t 
mpou a book which shou as Schiller’s play ts said to 

have done ultiply the race of public robbers, and cause 

ing ladies to long after them for lovers and husbands It 
innot be dented that he has pursued these ends with a cer 
ain tv, and in way fitted to awaken more or less interest 
in bis pages; but, nevertheless, he has introduced so much 
1yperbole, caricature, mbaldry, wild and unprobable fiction 
nawkish sentimentality, horrid guilt, spurious philosoph 
that a reader who reflects an analyzes, may be surprised it 
el ind broad panegyric which has been bestowed on 
the ta y Doubtless, Paul Clitford is not without occasional 
mjuence, ce t rusible sati and descriptive or lmagina 
ive powe ty in several of the chapters; im concedu 
we 5 ‘ we must state formall tle imo! 
wd r antecedent r arks—that it is a aan 
ines ! a tence les, Which, we trust, will not be 
itated either Mr. Bulwer i ell, or the se c pe 

We e not room for an abs tof his extravagant plot 

endl with the flight the mvict hero and the devot« 

’ afa to these United Sta where they spend the re 
i rot the 1ys in the utmost honour and felicit We 
ink thatthe British nobles, including the royal fan must 

now take the alarm when they see themselves drawn, in the 

opular novels, in the guise of plunderers and blackguards 
wepts and models of the Flash Academy This liberty or 
icence is carried further in Paul Clifford than in any book of 


imilar nature and repute whi as ever fallen into our hands 


the 








he ministers and the judges may tremble more, wher 
they advert to the measure in which romances and tales have 
supplanted all other literary productions, to the extent in 
ich the manufacture is diffused and the avidity with which 
it is sought On this unportant head there are pertinent sug 
tions in the dediestory « tle of the renowned E. L. B 
who well understands his ga 
( le T’ f I'wo vols. lou Philadel 
plia;: Carey & Les Iso 
l aut t is § mnected wit events of 
evoluluonary war ‘ ing in Seuth Carona, mi wil 
sates at Cornwallis, bh vl foreseen that it 
was for to superse ( perin nationel tales.— 
Che ver Le " the successtul noveist’s name, in hi 
hit { halting preta leulated to ensure ! work 
ery i erent rece ptt One tauit : mw pounite { 
ich l { re er ever | é ul is altlogethe ul 
rd e, the reit tion of the t ! irses, a 
bamieiul Vi il i { t i ent 
ee 
| Death of Ug T By W Featherstonhaug! 
Philadelphia: Carey and I S30 
| Mr. F. should have re ! ed with the laurels } 
von by his accurate a pir t t C wero \ 
s writer of travevies, we 1 ri? I i very envia 
ible fame Mr. F. has mistak: ‘ prose weve 
| bombastic ond fust ike, for the dignity of v Fi ind this 
lis all sufficient, to enu no other jault, to render his at 


hort 


tempt abx 
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End of the volume.--The present number completes the se- 
venth volume of the New-York Mirror If during the period of 
our editorial existence our trials have been numerous and vex- 
atious, our labours unceasing, and frequently obnoxious to the 
uiost wilful misrepresentation ; if | ynpous vanity and conceited 
ifiectation have sometimes sneered upon our efforts, and at- 
tempted to rob our in¢ 
| 





justry of its fair reward; if envy yea 
. - 
malice have fre juently assailed us in our progress, 


oOusV, and 


and sought to danijx our zeal | 


'y enshrouding us in the 
beset by 


diffi 
culties and anxieties which only perseverance the most inde 


dark gloom of their shadow ; if we have been 


tatigable could have overcome—we are, nevertheless proud 
it the close of our probation thus far, that success not often 
*xperienced in the history of periodicals in this country, haz 


slowly, but surely waited upon our footsteps, and is now secured 


to us bv the liberal, continued, and substantial patronage of ar 


enlightened community. Anunated by the fair prospect which 


opens to our anticipations, we shall go on as we have begun 
untiring in our exertions to render this miscellany a useful 
instructive, diversiti tert ing repository of elegar 


literature and the arts 

















will smile upon the Z 
fourth annivers ‘ " trv’s ependence ; and j 
grateful! should all he s be w e to witness her grow 
ing prosperity and incre 1 g the great and powerful 
nations of the eart! Pea her rders; plenty within 
her boundless doma ealt! ral improvement, civil and 
religi iberty ar ity intellectual activity 
ceaseless and bour s—these a bles rs not vouchsafes 
to all people, and vet these u yin their utmost fulnes 
notwithstanding the faint | entat s of tactionists and dis 
rear . On ti it ef th be the Sabbath— 
the : roar he s the uititude, the peal 
he ind the ht of r devout nan’s prayer and 
the iv t chi hi will all attest to the gloriou 
reality And shall 1 | 1; 1 superficial and cok 
philoso desire t ut a st to the expression of such re 
joicings the celebr hese outward exh 
tions ] s t! ) ulendars o3 
' ist we i the who advist 
the ora ry » u it} = to ‘ nul wu and trus 
tor the I t saary s 1 of pov « ch an occasion 
to the inwar ‘ ’ Such a method migh 
answe in the u s 0 ther planets than tl 
who are pure stra t wit! it feelung 
passion maci \I the alk or unfor 
tunate t ‘ t “a and acllon; these 
j } ulses whi t nonstrations anc 
ibodyings for the exer f spirit Remove these fron 
him, and he becomes Ml, i ec 1 magna 
nous, or generous, « i t Lut is aske is i 
ecessary for an et htene tizen of f \ ica tol ine 
intoxicated at the ths, to waste his money, and to shout 
himself hoarse i er that he may evince to the world 
that he duly appreciates the ssings he enjovs? Such 
are the silly extremes to w they who would abolish al 
festivity on the fourth of J ire rect 1, and to which al 
radical reformers must be reduced, who would mould mar 
inew in their own plasti its, and give him a nature most 
, 1 to rown We t cute excesses at anv time 
least of all on the da re t r ection of the gloriot 
event wluch made us w t we are 2, 3 encent, mora 
" lichtene sacTe “ v emory of those 
us patriots, wl ‘ I j | braverv 
{ art. had the fir i t soll nm against 
" r j USSt i uv rte the dare t 
go | r and } ch and <« ely, saci 
ot x Wea t was dear tot eart 
‘ the & triaioph ot é ry, and no di 
‘ ed their festiva Why s ours i ‘ 
, Iti t the con t of a tew i iva is wh 
‘ w in the mire of deba i render them 
si es re conspl 1 n vy ye ( nh, that ts to re 
avi r il : ! proverbial 
ave, even Int hour wing t (merican nati 
Phe ver, cha ~ : sol ma to swe out a 
anneal pat i r ilists 
> v r umes nd DY Ss in 
the numbers to this office 
z All indebted to tais establis nt are expect 
their account hr ipt of this numbe 
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46 ; The emiles and tears of April. 34%) It was a morn of summer time- 59) Thou melancholy star . 
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58 | The ocean-------- otsene : 380 | It was a sunny day—the sportive e winds. 81 | The blushing morn with roses veiled --- 
77 | The black-moss wetter anne enee eens 396 | It was an autumn evening tide-----------+--+- There’s ne’er a flower that lifts its head - 
- 91} Turkish stratagem “-* on teeeee - 398 | It was not beauty’s outward mien Thou of the free and radiant smile 
187 | The neglected wife-------------- -- 409) Lhad adream—a sunny dream The world of dreams—the world of dreams. --- 24) 
Umbrella fiend oceccese 360 | I never was a favourite---------------- wees The curtain’s down, and while they’re all be ‘hind 25) 
Use of letters . roseee +-+s-*+--= 176] I’ve satand seen one bright wave chase ------- 216 | There came a moan-----..-.......- 265 
Varieties 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 56, 84, 72, 8D, 9F I looked on the face of the summer-deck’d earth 225 | There wasa fearful gathe ring seen---.~........ . oF 0 
104, 112, 120, 128, 136, 144, 152, 160, 163, 176, I cannot love her—every treas------------+-- 233 | The muse and mysell, the other day. UE 
184, 192, 200, 206, 211, 245, 264, 272, 280, 283 | If heaven to one of mortal kind seeesseeeees 241 | The winds of March are humming aK 
39 | YAR 296. 299, 312, 320, 323, 360, 366, 376, 334 | I loved thee for thyself alone ----s--- 263 | The sun had sunk in darkness to his sieep- 2) 
244 | 92, 400, 406 , | It is in thought with reverend bards \ thread— 281 | The poet seized his new-macde ; > 
245 | Visit toa gipsey tribe i 1 ve known a fairer form than hers - 297 The knight hed returned from } Stine . 329 
16 | Washungton 16 | I saw thee in thy life’s young spring 297 | There is not a flower that blooms in the valley 234 
4 | Water pink, U 66 | I meta man in Regent-street . 368 | The day is set—the ladies me “a + 
259 | Whiskers a In the halls where the young smile of beauty 377 | There isa \ me of ¢ 7 71 
27 Whiskerandos confederation I saw her when the earnest glow 385 | The city’s doors were opene Fort ere came x 
our!) Walking - - ~21 |! Knights! tothe conflict—on 129} Tell gentle zepher, tel a ¥ > 
317 | West India ladies “Jd | Liftthe flag on mount and billow 33 | The cliflain drops—the mimic scene is past ~* 
35 | Wall-street, between the hours of one snd three 319 | Lady, Tve looked pon thy face 99 | Thou hast past with all thy gifts away ; 3G 
2 Washington Irving Love knocked at the do f my heartone day- 145 hough milder skies allure hen 40 
379 | Wife of Govenor Houston Land of the pencil and the lyre 225 | Vain the waters roll betwe > 
379 | Zoological weather glass : ly Love is heaven’s attribute, therefore to heaven 333 | Wheres ild the vows of ful love “a 
39 POETRY. Listen, gentle lady, listen 385 | What sounds are on the mountain t 13 
20 . | Mother of light and beauty, hear my prayer 9 | What gars ve look sae sair. lassie 
268 | Away—away—thou glittering thing lt} we whing is beaming o’er brake and bower 43 | Waken, lords and ladies gay ° 4 
276 | And art thou sorrow!ul, beloved SY | My heart is with thee, Bulwer: Why am I doomed the pangs to prove 
254 | Afar, afar o’er the dark blue tide | Mary, my roma ver We parted—friendship’s dream had cast 
2 Again tair spring has twin’d her tragrant wreaths 9 My love is you nd fair Whither wend’st thou mystic power - - 
30) | And must the young and beautitu) depart 161 | My little girl, t ther a 29 | Who seeks for spots in Sol must gaze 
317 | As we look back t! rough life =“. | My heart in lor unbered 144 | Winter, time of frosty breathing 
x32 | A strange dull weight is on my heart «<4! My young, my k 217 | Wake, ido! of my faded years 
340 | And wilt thou fly with me, sweet maid- --- 211! Mid the waves of t 281 | Wherefore, little fluttering thing 
44 And wherefore should | linger here | Man is a vision th y 344 | When morning looked along the golden east 
457 | Ambition rules his soul aol Music thy spell ist row! 393 | Welcome first bird of spring e 
64 a hou the spell we cling to thou No cloud d plays its fairy sail 145 | When the red star shall gleam on the waters- 
372 broken heart is a hacknied theme ; No, love, t ney never menii nt 161 | When through this weary waste we stray 
su) aon r, Cupiens ducere sponsam “S| No more the feigned peech, or 175 | Wake! for the morning’s rple fold 
8 Again, my muse, awake + Not from the records of imper 19) | While others sing of w ms 
206 | Ask of the wasting heart that live ey No morning ever seem’d 60 long 275 | When Eve brought wo to all mankind 
404 | And thou the beaut ala a : <! | Name me my first tis ever near $2 We meet in sunshine of gladness 
412 | Ay! this is atime to be yudy at iu * Oh, that my lot had never beer roan 41 | You ask me, gentle maider 
A freshness has gone ft the fleld #4 1} Oh, many a flower of beauty blush« 65 | Yes, go to thy home—but it is not the heart! 
A worthy young love nee * Oh, yes, twas a fervour of feeling mnce my smile ha w 
1 | And dost thou then request a lay 9 | Oh, ask me not to waker you are no poet 
43 | By the silent foot of the shadowy hill 49 | Oh, no—it will not flourish ‘neath my hand id one humble leaf 
96 | Bright: ane’ 8 the glorious sun c ?! Oh, prize thou not too fond, too hig 
99 | Before this bar of beauty, taste, and wit 191} op a ye not thatin the vale of ume 
113 | Back—back again to their holy fount 2a | One summer morn, when dewy flowers 
iis | Come fromm t lirst, ay, come = | Offspring of genius! welcome to our clime ~ 
139 | Come hither, my fair child, and let me pres 4 | One summer morn a damask fair l¢ 
139 | ¢ lose, weary eyes, and seek in sleep 145 | Once more—that strain once mort 24 
144 | Choirs of the glad and free 174 | Oh, heavenly Father ! by that name Sy 
146 | Child of my muse! in Barb gentle hand 185} «Op susquehannah’s side Roll on idin 40 
147 | Come to me from the v As Ol © past “3 | Oh, would some kind! us grat 0 42 
147 | hange—'tis pencil’d in words of light </3 | Oh, bid me seek some trackless 273 | Oh tell me i 56 
147 | Death on the warrior’s brow 10° | Our whole Sapp aban re { fame 297 | Here we meet, too soon t part 64 
152 | Dear Harry —you owe me 4 lett 352 | © what is virtue ? tis to keep 321, Pretty maiden, here am I . ree 72 
160 | Earliest ple uiy affection 233 | On matrimony’s fickle sea M2 Oh sweetly, oh sweetly, the noon-day ending a0 
P Excuse ine he Mercury 361 | Oh, spare your hands, ’tis useless all t blarney 375 The horn of chase 88 
wie | Few are thy years, sweet Helena ba Oh thou lamented, absent on¢ 401 _ She ne’er complained, nor told her w a 
17 Farewell, that hand's soft clasp 17 | Pass on, relentiess world 1 | Nota drum was heard, r a funeral note 104 
173 | Pair image of delight — | Remembered sorrow! darkly art 69 , Honi soit qui mal y pense ry 
Fareweil—loveliest scene vi | “mile on—that young lip wel! may 177 | Courtier winks, money chinks 13 
Forget me not! above life’s stream <1 | She sat alone—and busy thought 303 Clansmen up! and march awa i 
Fanny, thou art young and ga 444 | She sat within that dismal! tower 313 | Hark! the muffled drum sounds the last mar 
Fragile her form, and meek her face 44 } She died in beauty—like a rose 365 of the brave 16 
195 | Fair stranger, thou hast asked a bocn 3) | Should the soul! pass neglecte 377 | Oh, fathe nee that tata) day 184 
195 | God of my sire er ocean's brim y The young, the beautiful, the loved 1 | Hours there were to mem’ry deare 216 
205 | Granada, the beautiful 296 | Though fair the pictured face 1) Wiltt meet me there, love 224 
206 | Glad season of reviving nature’s charms m8 | Th moon is yet within her halls at rest 17 | When sorrow spreads the venom’d d 23 
909 | How still the pensive twilight throws l | The gale had sweetness as it wandered by 2% | O well do I remember 24f 
214 | How happy the zephyr that kisses thy li 2 } "Tis a haunted spot, but go not thou 33 | My heart’s tn the Highland 24 
2290 | Hail! lutle meteor of the gloom 41 | Thou bid’st me write! In vain I call 33 | The Greek exi! farewell to Naxo 54 
22 He talked of daggers and of darts 43 | They tell me gentle lady 42 nt hill he turned ala 
226 | High on an eminence I stand *} | Thou hast been reared too tenderly 43 } ane the dark-eyed eve: 4i 
233 | How beautiful, thou lovely j % | The sky with silvery drapery of clou 81 | The Tyrolese song of freedom 2AM 
238 | He cometh in mercy! the promise of years 4)! | They say that hope is happiness - 87) Boot and saddle, bonny Scot > 
239 | He wasadreamer' on his way a The birds, when winter shades the sky 87 | Come away then, away then, my merry Swis 
249 | Harp of the winds of heaver To thee— when morn is shining 112 girl - 294 
541 Haste with the song thou hast murmured in | Time is a traitor. full of wiles 118} The Tyrolese peasant’s song ws 
24 | childhood +! | There is no parting teat 121 | Gentle Zitella, whither away I 
| High sounds of festal glee 249 | They come mn Spirit wings they I 129 | Blow ou wintry wir 2 
Hoboken, with thy poplar shore 257 | The nightingale’s soft v I 129} Love like a little bee ts 
72 | How have I thought of thee 23 | Thou in the cold still grave, and I 137 | The Swabian beggar’s sor not 
73 | He was a son of genius—mind 289 | Those auburn tresses sweetly play 153 | Sleep on thy piliow happy. and light 34 
07 | His was the wizard spell 550 | The Mirror the Mirr 5 | The moon is on the hil 35 
299 | Here will I pause—to view the hallowed spot 361 | To wish thee bliss in court aSé 179} The strawberry gir at 
310 | How pk when flowers their dewy peta | Thou art gone to the sout € e light The Highland minstre! boy 68 
721 clove bree ze 183 The merry mountain boy 37 
323 | How calm and glorious is the hour of nig | The morn was breaking— night had pa away 193) Oh murmur not, love aR 
54 IL know not why that on my heart ? | Thou com’st in g and sorrow back 193 | The days of old romance be 
41 | fondly : narked wit hin @ gay parterre ‘3 | The longer life, the re offen 195 Waen for: ced from dear He to g 4cn 
M41 Siti ¢ pers +) Time lotard, I 219 Morning ran t 4 
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